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At the outset of this Essay a question naturally 
arises^ — ^What is mind? Whether an abstract 
idea embracing the innate functions of the soul^ 
and which^ so soon as it breathes in the breath of 
life, puts the machinery of thought in action, or 
is it to be considered as that machinery in motion, 
and its results felt and exercised in judgment. 
Whatever metaphysicians may think on this, or 
prove the origin or spring of mental operations, it 
will be suflficient for our purpose to view the sub- 
ject in its latter point of view. It is evident that 
no sooner is a child born into the world than it 
begins to act upon instinct, ivrhich is nothing less 
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than embryo judgment — the seedling maturing 
for fuller development. In brute creation this 
instinct ever remains instinct. We may assume 
both to be the same in kind, differing only in 
degree. The new-born babe seeks its nourish- 
ment to sustain life at the very first breath of its 
existence, but it has not then judgment to choose 
the good and refuse the evil, and as such it must 
be moved by what is termed instinct, and from 
this fact we may conclude the first springs of 
action lie in something external to this world; 
I mean to a principle of nature implanted in every 
living creature by the Great Author of all exist- 
ence, and more especially in the case of his nobler 
creature, nuin, imbedded for growth and develop- 
ment in the very essence of rational humanity. 
The mind of a child then is, indeed, a '' tabula 
rasa,'' on which we are commanded to delineate 
character, step by step, touch by touch, to em- 
body there scenes of action marked with every 
grateful shade and beauty of moral and intel- 
lectual colouring. Here, then, is the true starting 
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point of our present contemplation. Organiza- 
tions may differ^ and do vary. The component 
and constitnent parts of elementary tliinking 
powers may be different in different persons. One 
child may be gifted by nature with great, another 
with less, capabilities, and, therefore, to treat even 
the germ of intellect in one and the same way, 
with the same nutritious care, will be attended 
with an expansion of mind widely different. 

Embryo faculties, like embryo seeds, each placed 
in its qualitative properties in appropriate sites, 
and in each its peculiar fecundity of soil, will, as 
time advances and as the season of life rolls on, 
bring forth fruits and fulfil the fiat of their 
Almighty and Mysterious Planter. But then each 
faculty, like each plant, must have a peculiar 
treatment. In embryo faculties, as in embryo 
seeds, there is a constant care and watchfulness 
required from the parental gardener. The mind 
of a child may aptly be compared to a newly laid 
out garden, all in trim in the spring of life, the 
earth justly mixed and worked for the reception 
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of the seeds and plants^ the walks arranged neatly 
ad ungueniy beds and parterres laid ont with due 
taste and in one harmonious system^ pleasant to 
the sight and delightful to the soul. 

From all this, in pleasing anticipation^ we look 
for a sweet return of mortal enjoyment, and we 
well know that this beautiful arrangement and 
labour of art will not take care of itself; it would 
be folly to leave it undressed and uncultivated; if it 
were so, we are well assured all would soon be dis- 
order, and noxious weeds would soon grow apace, 
worms and insects swarm its surface and destroy 
the best directed efforts of the gardener's care, and 
thus we fitid in a youthful mind there is first a 
well-ordered arrangement of system, a peaceful and 
productive soil, with a beauteous simplicity which 
bids fair for a continuance of all that is delightful 
and lovely and useful, but sad experience teaches 
hjw debased and polluted this beautiful garden of 
the mind may become without due moral culture. 
Here, too, we soon find weeds of every species 
and of every poison shooting up to impede the 
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nourishment and expansion of choice implanted 
principles. This is no less true of the babe than 
of the more advanced youth. In the nursery of 
existence we soon discover embryo faculties at 
work in secret — under ground, as it were — to be 
developed unless checked in time and in season. 
There we find, also, weeds and pestiferous atmos- 
pheres to choke up and damp the first springs of 
thought. In the nursery should be commenced 
the first, and, if duly considered, the grand and 
momentous step towards the sound and healthy 
education of a child. It is in the nursery, when 
the mind is plastic and free from contamination, 
when it is fresh and more capable of receiving and 
retaining impressions, that instruction should be 
diligently applied; and so important is this primary 
stage of education that it cannot too much engage 
our attention. There is laid oftentimes the bias 
and character of the future man« 

Nunc adbibe puro 

Pectore verba puer ; nunc te melioribus offer 
Quo Bemel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 
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Leaving the nursery and its duties^ I would 
enter upon those of a schoolmaster^ a term 
common^ indeed^ and hacknied^ but how little 
understood even by those who claim pretensions 
to such an office. It is possible vaguely to 
comprehend a term, but the full extent of it how 
often overlooked I A schoolmaster should be a 
sound philosopher, the word itself implies a mind 
master and one well up, not only in the usual 
routind of head knowledge, but understanding 
the various operations of the mind and the capa- 
bilities of each individual function, so as to train 
and develope the minds of his pupils according to 
each one's peculiar bent and powers. How little 
of this is even felt or even thought of I The true 
schoolmaster looks to and watches every awaken- 
ing power and employs the best means to its proper 
end, and he feels these are natural developments, 
gradual, easy, effective, gracefully expansive in 
ALL ; he is equally aware these developments may 
be fictitious and forced, unnatural and injurious, 
that the mind must be trained according to the 
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rules of nature and the sound experience of 
wisdom^ consequently such an one is found 
employing every sober and judicious art which 
experience and outward appearance seem to 
justify^ thus securing a healthy and vigorous 
growth, and all the fair and delightful fruits 
which can be produced in that individual intellect. 
This is wisdom, this is knowledge, and for want of 
this wisdom, this knowledge, the finest intellects 
have been shattered, and many a mental flower 
which under dilBPerent culture would have bloomed 
with its owner awhile, has thus been nipped in its , 
expanding beauty and withered to sickness and 
death. 

I have known boys of the most vigorous 
and exalted natural talents, pressed in their 
studies for the sake of exhibiting rare parts, 
sicken and die under malignant and baneful 
excitement, whilst others have become hope- 
less lunatics, thus destroying that wonderful 
and mysterious working gift of a Beneficent 
Creator, which, — had it been nurtured by judi- 
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cious care, — might have blossomed as a rose and 
have sent forth its perfume to an admiring 
world. 

Development of mind is certain for ^' weal or 
woe/^ All nature bears testimony to this. There 
is good and there is evil in the world, we are 
taught to choose the one and refuse the other. 

The mind is the grand fulcrum by which this 
is to be eflFected, and the mind is, therefore, the 
mighty and substantial basis, sanctified and made 
holy, by which to effect the stability, the purity, 
and happiness of the whole world. Its move- 
ments are progressive, ever active, never at rest ; 
this internal world — like the great revolving 
universe of space — " the world of thought,^' is 
moving onward to some unknown yet certain and 
determined central focus, and therefore, as in the 
one, so in the other we need the telescope of sight 
to search out the dimly seen or hidden planetary 
orbs revolving in the regions of thought, their 
magnitudes, densities, peculiarities, and their 
distance from the great focus of heaven-radiating 
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wisdom. Here we are called upon to employ the 
nicest calculations— calculations no less abstruse 
in the one than in the other; here are questions of 
proportion and ratio called forth ; here are appur- 
tenances to be considered; here is the ^'vis 
inertise'* of sluggish humanity at work, and here 
are forces centripetal and centrifugal in full 
action, clouds and vapours obscuring twinkling 
stars and blazing comets, elongations and paral- 
laxes to be observed and rectified — in fine, the 
human mind is the seat and focus of the moral 
world, as is the sun in the natural. She sits 
supreme in her universe, and controls the whole 
empire of thoughts and actions, men and things, 
and thus we are assured the more unclouded the 
mental imiverse, the more vigorous and ardent 
and brilliant the human intellect, in the same 
proportion will the vapours of confusion and error 
vanish, and thus the true growth of well organized 
society, and the greatest adequate amount of 
sublunary happiness will be secured. We must 
then, consider how this full and blessed develop- 
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ment of mind is best obtained^ how to produce 
the greatest possible expansion with the greatest 
possible healthiness and vigour. 

To this end we may safely propose an early 
acquaintance with the abstract sciences as of 
primary importance. Geometry whilst it tends, 
as without a doubt it does, to strengthen and 
invigorate, unfolds step by step the reasoning 
powers, induces habits and acumen of deep re- 
search, and by its clear and substantial powers of 
deduction claims for itself one of the finest exer- 
cises for the formation of judgment that possibly 
could be devised or employed. This habit of 
clear conception of things, of space and magni- 
tude, of propositions and ratios, calling out in its 
application the nicest and most accurate mode of 
reasoning, not only stamps it a primary element 
in the education of youth, but is of vital im- 
portance towards the due discharge of all the 
functions of the future man. We cannot, there- 
fore, begin too soon to imbue the mind with pure 
abstract science. It is the foundation of Arith- 
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metic, the very substratum of all calculation^ and 
essential^ nay^ indispensable to its simplest opera- 
tions. And if instead of drumming into the 
perplexed heads of boys, as upon the hacknied 
system, formal and unintelligible rules, a know- 
ledge of true science would lead at once, and with 
ease, to the comprehensible and satisfactory and 
pleasurable rationale, to the very root of every 
property of numbers. 

Begin well and you will end well is true of 
Education as of everything else. 

Having thus called out the reasoning powers 
into active and full play, we may follow up our 
training by an acquaintance with the ancient 
Classics, which tend not only to greater develop- 
ment of intellect but to dress the preceding 
study in the fiill costume of imaginative and 
instructive beauty, adding a polish and grace to 
modes of expression, making known to cognate 
minds, sufficiently and necessarily, the nicest and 
most difficult sentiment of thought. It may be 
denominated the womb of Geometry. Amid the 
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ancient Classics we may be said to traverse fields 
of lights roving among hallowed meads of primitive 
habits^ customs^ and inventions, amid departed 
glories of other days, which shed a halo of delight 
in the youthful, plastic and romantic mind. Not 
only so, but it is a discipline for better and more 
useful days, as it walks admiring the seats of the 
departed dead. Whether the acute reasoning of 
the Stoic or Platonist, — the metaphysics of the 
dawn of philosophy, — whether in heart and soul 
embroiled in the disputes and battles of contend- 
ing nations, whether musing amid the giant 
constructions of towering pyramids, wondrous 
monuments of giant minds, or whether led to 
contemplate the lesser yet more elegant devices 
of sculptural or architedtural art, all, all render a 
lesson of untold value. 

In these days of the march of intellect, some 
would feign decry the study of the dead lan- 
guages considering the time necessarily required 
even to obtain but a modicum knowledge of them 
as lost and totally inadequate to the advantage 
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derived. Such reasoners I trust are but few. 
Their apathy must be found in ignorance. Let it 
pass as a mark of unsound philosophy^ and as the 
stupid and unintelligible dreams of distorted 
intellect. What can be so instructive as the 
history of the past, though written in Greek and 
Latin? What more beautiful than the scenes 
of imagination and reality unfolded to us in the 
smoothness and harmony of poetic numbers? 
What more amusing or interesting than to feel 
transported to and to partake of, as it were, the 
very habits and customs of other days ? What to 
mark the efforts of unaided genius struggling 
towards development in morals, in physics, in 
systems of religion, in politics, in arts and science, 
and then to look in comparison to our own more 
exalted and privileged times ? 

It is frequently conjectured that nothing is so 
easy as to teach. I have heard many exclaim, 
how delightful and simple teaching must be! it 
is a task which every well-educated mind can un- 
dertake and perform ! Away with such Utopian 
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philosophy! Away with such false dogma and 
self-delusive and dangerous absurdity I Teaching 
of all professions is the most difficult to learn; it 
requires firmness^ patience, tact, aptitude, watch- 
fulness, experience, and judgment, and these are 
but a few of the elements to its accomplishment. 
If your watch stopped, would you employ an in- 
expert hand to clean and putit in order? If you 
are building or repairing a house, would you 
engage an inexperienced architect ? or, if you are 
going a journey on an unknown coast, would you 
seek an ignorant or unskilful guide, a stranger to 
his duty ? or if you are about to undertake a 
voyage, would you entrust yourself in a ship 
without helm or rudder, pilot or captain ? But all 
this would be but little short of the folly and 
madness of confiding your child to one who is 
wanting in experience in this all-important, 
all-responsible, and sacred work of instruction. 

Parents caimot be too careful where and to 
whom they confide their children; indeed, there 
is no duty in life which requires greater watch- 
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foluess and soUcijtude — one fSeJse step may bring 
with it bligbted hopes and ruined expectations. 
Yet but few seriously reflect upon the absolute 
necessity of inquiring into the moral character, 
Bcholar-'like attauunents, efficiency^ and exp^- 
enoe of the preceptor. '^ Do men gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles ?^' is the searching 
inquiry of our Great Inspired Teacher, yet you 
are seeking to do this, if you commit your child 
to a man unfitted to his calling. As the tend^ 
grass is bent and impressed by the passing loot- 
step, so is the mind by the hidden footprints of 
the schoolmaster. 

That discij^ine is essential, nay indispensable, 
to a weUrregulated school, no one, I imagine, 
would attempt to deny ; here the tutor is called 
upon to exerdse the greatest prudence, vigilance, 
dignity, and self»control. 

There is a self-intuitiTeness in a boy which will 
always discover to him the consciousness of his 
fault and the justice of his correction. No dm* 
position should be given firom petulance or caprice : 
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having first explained to your pupil the nature of 
his offence^ your next step should be to point out 
to him the consequences of it^ if overlooked^ and 
then use your own discretionary power to meet it^ 
taking Care to remove the severity of your dis- 
cipline as soon as your end is attained. When 
everything else has failed^ 1 should resort to 
expulsion; but my decision would be made to 
depend upon the character and disposition of the 
boy. 

Much may be done by the process of reason- 
ing; the more consistent and forbearing you are 
towards your pupil the more he will a]ppreciate 
your anxiety, and learn to value your endeavours 
in his behalf. Kindness begets kindness, it is an 
attribute of God himself, and its streams water 
and refresh the heart of the sitnplest as well as 
the wisest of mankind. 

From these general remarks we will now dip 
for a few minutes into the practical working of 
School Instruction and its Discipline. The first 
and great point of consideration wiU be the divi- 
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sion of time devoted to study. I give herewith a 
synopsis of that which I have usually adopted and 
placed in some prominent part of the school for 
general guidance^ which I have always found an 
invaluable saving of trouble and confusion in 
school routine^ each class thus knowing the exact 
time for preparation of lessons. No sooner does 
the clock indicate the hour than the class is up 
without further notice ; this, though in itself might 
appear a small matter, yet, to me, where order 
and discipline should be predominant, has always 
been viewed of the greatest impolftance. 
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The system of Monitors abo demands a short 
notice, as greatly facilitating the strict regulation 
of time, and as having been found one of the best 
correctives to idleness on the part of a. fellow- 
student. It can be applied with equal advantage 
in small as well as large establishments, as a 
system fraught with incalculaUe good not only 
to the class at large but to the Monitors them- 
selves. 

(1) The office is one of honourable distinction, 
and we find boys striving to fill that position, 
feeling it to be a post of superiority and authority 
which alone, simple as it may appear, acts 
wonderfully as a check and restraint upon buoyant 
and thoughtless youth, "at all times requiring a 
ballast in some shape or other. 

(2) It imbues the Monitor with a stimulus to 
continued and greater exertion, creates a feeling 
of self-dependence and a bearing of ingenuous 
freedom which is one leading characteristic xd 
nobility of mind. 

(3) In teaching and correcting others he 
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teaches and corrects himself; emulation is here a 
constant quality, and is ever active to retain her 
position. In fine, the Monitor is one who approxi- 
mates to the seat of the Master himself, and, 
therefore, the system of Monitors is one which 
ought universally to obtain a solid footing in 
every well-regulated establishment. Indeed the 
general curriculum of study should be made, as 
far as possible, conversational and explanatory, 
and divested of its difficulties and dryness. This 
I conceive to be the first grand step towards the 
acquirement of clear conceptions, and forms the 
basis of a sound and liberal education. 

An easy and pleasing mode of promoting 
instruction awakens the energies pf the mind to 
think and reason for itself, a point of infinite 
value to development. 

I would also establish a system of mark-books 
whereby every lesson should be estimated by an 
equivalent mark. I have found this invaluable in 
exciting both emulation and improvement. 
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Of the importance of the study of modem 
languages too much cannot be said^ and I presume 
this to be universally felt and acknowledged, 
therefore it would be needless to expatiate by 
producing farther arguments on this head. 

Drilling, as a means of muscular development, 
is one of the best sciences that can be taught; it 
is manly in itself, and strengthens and developes 
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the body^ and ensures the '^mens sana in sano 
corpore/' 

Music and drawing tend to soften and 
soothe the asperities of feeling, and produce a 
correctness of taste too little understood, and 
consequently not sufficiently appreciated as ele- 
ments of education. These studies ought to be 
classed among the universals. Drawing developes 
correctness of sight, of perspective proportions, 
of just keeping of lights ai^d shades and coloring, 
and all the beauties of aesthetic cpmpositions; it 
gives grace and ease to refined and highly culti- 
vated judgment, and utility to many, very many 
practical requirements of life. Imagination is 
transformed by this art into reality and every 
other art and science unquestionably claim a close 
and indispensable affinity. Music, we are told, 
" hath power to soothe the savage breast ; '^ indeed 
it has charms and influence over the most discord- 
ant passions of man, raising the whole soul to 
something beyond the things of time and sense, 
and in this light alone who could deny it a place 
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in the categories of civilization and of mental 
culture. If, moreover, we consider the geometry 
of tones, of combinations, of melody ; if we look 
to its domestic and social qualities, to its negative 
as well as affirmative predicates; we must be 
constrained to admit that the exercise oi music 
must tune the mind to a pitch of perfection un- 
known to any save those its votaries. 

By an easy and appropriate transition we pass 
from the varied elements of education themselves 
to the master who puts the machinery in motion 
and controls its due operation: it is true, we 
ought to find a comprehensive, humane, philo- 
sophic, and well-regulated mind. In him we are 
to look for prudence, self-possession, and enduring 
patience; for a child-like sympathy, yet withal 
evincing a firmness of purpose and of character 
becoming so responsible and important a trust ; a 
disciplinarian, indeed, to the very letter; a cor- 
rector of morals and habits to the utmost limits ; 
a scholar in the strict sense of the term, com*- 
bining these qualities in one, the " tria juncta in 
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nno/' No seyerity of discipline will be needed in 
the proper control of pupils and in the laudable 
discharge of his arduous duties. All will be order 
and system^ and without which no good w<»rk. can 
proceed. Without order and regularity the whole 
mind becomes continually unhinged^ and disorder 
and cdnfiision reign predominant. Here will be 
set times for study and recreation^ ^'a time to sing 
and a time to dance^ a time to keep silence and a 
time to speak.'' Day by day in one«continned 
routine, an allotted time for each^ the one study 
or relaxation, in due proportion^ made to reliete 
the othen Even the interrals oi recreation will 
be found equal and uniform in good keeping and 
harmony, thus the miad will be kept in a state 
of placid, tranquil equilibrium, and thus disci- 
plined, mectest to receire and retain all that is 
goodj amiable, useful, and excellent. 

To enforce discipline no cane will find its smart- 
ing victim, no tingling rod abuse to shame. For 
such misnamed expedients the days are fiist pass- 
ing away, and the fallacies of the old school 
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exposed. Why? Because contrary to the very 
nature of things^ and at variance with the mild 
and merciful attributes which our Heavenly 
Schoolmaster would exercise towards even the 
most rebellious of His children. As by beating 
iron^ the harder it becomes^ so in flogging rational 
creatures the more intractible and hardened they 
become. But^ again^ as iron exposed to warmth 
and heat will expand and become ductile^ or as 
wax by exposure to warmtb may be moulded td 
any form> so the immortal mind by the warmth 
of the milk of human kindness. Then there will 
be no need for severe correction. We are called 
upon^ and that^ too^ imperatively^ to exercise the 
milder attributes^ the ^'suaviter in modo'' with 
the " fortiter in re/' and by so acting we excite a 
calm and humble and holy feeling of reciprocal 
attachment. It is love that must most and for 
ever control the rebellious spirit of a child. Here 
is the grand secret^ the ^'summum bonum^' to 
sound and healthy discipline. 

The good preceptor will also assimilate his 
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own justly-conceived principles to what he would 
wish his pupils to imitate; assimilate all his 
actions and teachings according to the funda- 
mental laws of nature. As the great Almighty 
Father, so he, placed '*in loqo parentis,'' will 
rule his miniature universe with a wise and 
comprehensive mind. As in the elements of 
the one, so in the other we may have clouds and 
sunshine, storms and tempests, ai^d vicissitudes 
of seasons, so in the atmospheres and tempera- 
ments of buoyant youth he will view each 
element with calmness, and correct, when needed, 
with the same spirit of moderation, and with an 
observant, everrwatchful eye, produce a blessing 
and not a curse. Thi^ actings he may joyously 
anticipate in after^days sunshine and flowers in 
the region of intellect, and cause it to bud and 
blossom, and diffuse far and wide fi most bene- 
ficial and salut^iy usefulness, 

Difficult may be the task, much enduring 
patience may be required, yet, — if acted upon, 
fruit will follow of inconceivable value and beauty^ 
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and gems be disclosed to radiate the meridian and 
eventide of mortal existence. Thus affording eren 
to the preceptor himself an inward satisfaction^ 
perennial and immortal^ more to be desired than 
the weaUh of worlds. 

Under such a discipline, considered as a whole, 
the young mind breathes freely, and mthout 
fear, it inhales a native atmosphere, free to think, 
free to act, upon right principle. 

Flogging schools, and flogging systems, full 
of terrors and fervent excitement, to muiy, have, 
indeed, produced individual cases of singular 
genius j mighty minds have issued from thence; 
but this may be attributed to a multitude of 
causes apart from their severity of discipline. 
If such rare occurrences are brought forward as 
proofs of a good system (now hi^pily passing inta 
oblivion) I would ask how many thousands in the 
throng of competition for distinction and m^ital 
greatness have altogether failed ? How many 
have broken down in the race, ruined in intelleet, 
idiotized, and paralysed ? I have known cases by 
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continued pressure of the faraiu^ as I before re- 
marked, brought to an early meridian and pre- 
mature sunset. 

Thanks be to the progress of civilization and 
to the working of higher powers in the domain 
of thought; — ^thanks and gratitude be ours for 
the opening of the eyes to the blind, and the 
restoring of sight to those who would see, — for the 
rapid advance in the right direction of juveoule 
instruction. 

Much has been done, much still remains to be 
done ; and as we grow in years and in ei^periencef 
we may now hope that the infirmities of human 
systems and human thoughts must continue to be 
felt and rectified until we arrive at something 
near perfection. This is a cheering consolation, 
because a certain one. 

The future man lies in eminyo in the school* 
room, and as each indiitiduai is a part of one 
universal whole, the importance — the vast concern 
of this subject — cannot be too earnestly fdt and 
acknowledged. 
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The sobered mind^ the intellectual soul is 
fraught with happiness to the world at large^ and^ 
apart from religious creeds or sectarian dogma^ 
claims the tenderest care and solicitude frt)m every 
wise and good roan. One well-disciplined charac- 
ter ennobles a thousand. Like oils on the troubled 
waters^ it smoothes the asperities of life ; like the 
sun in the firmament of his power^ it warms and 
resuscitates to existence by a genial influence all 
that is lovely to dight^ to taste, to touch ; like the 
air which breathes freshness around our dwellings, 
it sheds a grateful perfrune through every habita- 
tion of our pilgrimage ; like the earth we tread, 
fallowed and softened by snows and frosts, and 
worked with assiduous and judicious care, without 
which we may expect naught but briars and 
thorns and thistles, so the mind thus trained 
under good discipline, thus sown with good seed, 
must in due time, ih the harvest of life, distribute 
far and wide its innumerable, never-dying, and 
ever-delightful fruits. 
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